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with the same functions, especially with the same central services,
can be equally spaced from each other. This suggestion might
appeal in theory, but the dynamics of life interfere with such
schemes worked out on the drawing-board. Moreover, an area
may have been held together as a unit through small local public
utility services such as gas, electricity and water undertakings:
where these services become part of a wider regional public
utility organisation, the self-consciousness of the smaller area
decreases. There is some propaganda going on in favour of a
theory which reflects these ideas of hierarchical gradation where
each rank controls those below it. Applied to the structure of
settlement such a hierarchy of communities would be just the
opposite of everything national planning stands for. Co-ordina-
tion would be replaced by subordination; and some " ranks "
of settlement would be excluded for ever from a lot of vital
facilities, for no other reason than because they are just not in
the assigned " rank ". Such an approach appears to run counter
to all essentials of democratic planning. It has something of
totalitarian organisation which tries to press life into a strait-
jacket. If only one single community deviated from this rigid
system the whole edifice would break down, for the functional
inter-relationship between the various settlements would be de-
balanced. We must look at the region as a whole and lift as
many services as possible on to a regional basis. This would
mean an equal distribution of some basic services among all
settlements of the region. It would also alter the relationship
of some other functions, and it would provide a flexible frame-
work for the complicated interblending of the many expressions
and needs of modern life. The range of the distribution of
goods and of the mobility of man will increase considerably,
especially in a systematically planned structure of settlement.
This results automatically in a disintegration of the whole theory,
as most of the settlements of " lower rank " would disappear and
others would be " promoted ". In general, it is impossible to
base the new regional pattern of settlement on several networks
each representing one " settlement rank ", i.e. each scale of mesh
differing from the others according to the higher or lower ranks
to which it appertains so that the network of the highest ranks,
so to speak, of the generals among the communities, has the
largest scale of mesh. What is wrong with this theory is that
it has been built, up on the assumption that settlements with
the same degree of central services can be equally spaced from
each other. In the previous chapters it has been suggested that
investigations are needed into the sphere of influence of the
various functions of a planned environment. The application of
these findings will provide a sounder foundation for a new